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ADULT EDUCATION’S TASKS 


IN THE EMERGENCY 


HE UNITED STATES has en- 
tered a period of partial 
armed conflict with the forces 
of communist revolution. 
Civilian defense and industrial 
and military mobilization re- 
quire wholesale and systematic 
learning of new habits and skills 
by large sections of the adult 
population. Workers in adult 
education must turn their atten- 
tion to these immediate de- 
mands. This is one dimension 
of our professional responsibil- 
ity in the present situation. It 
is not likely to be overlooked. 
The crisis in our affairs, how- 
ever, points up a continuing task 


of adult education—the develop- 
ment of the people’s capacity to 
participate effectively in decid- 
ing the policies which determine 
the character of our national 
mobilization and the uses of our 
increased power. 

There is a danger that this 
dimension of our responsibility 
will be lost sight of. The danger 
arises not so much from our pre- 
occupation with immediate needs 
for the large-scale redirection of 
adult habits and skills as from 
the assumption, so common 
when accumulated unsolved 
problems crystallize into an 
emergency, that the national 
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mind is made up “for the dura- 
tion”. This assumption is prob- 
ably sound enough and safe 
enough when the character of 
the emergency is thoroughly un- 
derstood and when its duration 
does not promise to be indefinite. 
Thought may take a back seat 
to action, policy determination 
to policy implementation. 

But the character of the pres- 
ent emergency is not well under- 
stood, and its course and dura- 
tion cannot yet be estimated even 
with probability. Therefore, the 
processes by which facts are dis- 
covered and communicated to 
the public, by which the public 
assesses their meaning and rele- 
vance for its problems, and by 
which the resultant public opin- 
ion is brought to bear on policy 
formation, are aspects of adult 
behavior which the present situ- 
ation raises to new levels of im- 
portance. Their development is 
as much a responsibility of adult 
educators as is the development 
of the habits and skills required 
for the immediate tasks of na- 
tional protection. 


One area of emergency activity 
in which adult educators are at- 
tempting to define their respon- 
sibility and level of participation 
is the nation-wide civil defense 
program. Robert A. Luke’s ar- 
ticle, beginning on the following 
page, points up the unique con- 
tribution that adult education 
can make in this area. 

The Organizing Committee for 
a National Association of Adult 
Educators is at present assem- 
bling data on the impact of the 
national emergency on adult edu- 
cation programming and plan- 
ning. This information will be 
reported to the National Assem- 
bly of Adult Educators that will 
meet in work conference sessions 
at Columbus, Ohio, May 138-15, 
to found a single national asso- 
ciation of adult educators and to 
study and plan for the various 
ways in which the nation’s adult 
education resources can be mo- 
bilized to make their maximum 
contribution to public intelli- 
gence and safety during the pro- 
tracted period of emergency that 
lies ahead. 


Stephen M. Corey 


In ADULT EDUCATION for April: 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education, by J. R. Kidd 


Improving Large Group Meetings, by Leland P. Bradford and 
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The Educational Requirement 
of Civil Defense 


Robert A. Luke 


Assistant Director, Division of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association 


URING THE CLOSING DAYS of 

the Eighty-first Congress, 
Governor Peterson of Nebraska 
likened civil defense to a train 
without an engine. It was his 
opinion that in the absence of 
power and guidance from the 
Federal Government—implicit 
in the then pending Congres- 
sional bills creating a permanent 
civil defense organization—civil 
defense programs throughout 
the country were stalled and in- 
active.! 

In many respects the Gover- 
nor’s appraisal was undoubtedly 
correct and the simile apt. The 
question remains: After Federal 
leadership is firmly asserted, 
how much more effective and 
active will community civil de- 
fense programs become? 

Obviously, large segments 
of the disaster preparedness 
program require substantial 
amounts of Federal authority. 
For example, the setting of na- 
tionally approved standards for 
air-raid sirens and the develop- 


ment of Federal specifications 
for bomb shelters are essential 
if communities are to have as- 
surance that they are commit- 
ting local defense funds to equip- 
ment that will provide maximum 
effectiveness in alerting and pro- 
tecting the civilian population. 
Nationally approved, pretested 
emergency patterns of evacua- 
tion, law enforcement, rescue, 
communication and other disas- 
ter services are required in or- 
ganizing a coordinated local pro- 
tection system with a minimum 
of confusion and unnecessary 
experimentation. 

Federal guidance is equally 
helpful to school authorities in 
assisting them proceed with 
their plans to protect the school 
personnel and plant, to antici- 
pate the emergency use of school 
buildings as auxiliary hospitals 
or feeding stations, to assess 
their readiness to take over 
technical training programs, to 
provide housing and service to 
defense authorities, and to plan 


*Editor’s Note: Legislation establishing the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration was passed by the Senate and sent to the President for signature on 


January 2, 1951. 
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cutbacks in progressive stages 
of emergency. 

It is essential, of course, that 
the adult educator have adminis- 
trative directives before he can 
realistically establish curricula 
or hire instructors to carry out 
new training programs made 
mandatory by an emergency 
program of industrial mobiliza- 
tion. To plan effectively an edu- 
cational program designed to 
provide the public with an un- 
derstanding of the civil defense 
program requires that the adult 
educator himself be kept well- 
informed of developments on the 
local, state, and Federal levels. 

It is perfectly obvious, 
however, that within the broad 
framework of Federal directives 
and national policy a vast body 
of educational skills and knowl- 
edges are required within every 
community —and within every 
neighborhood—if plans and pro- 
posals are to be effectively car- 
ried out. The emphasis on com- 
munity organization—so essen- 
tial in all areas of civil defense 
planning—must be supported by 
and accompanied by thorough 
understanding of the principles 
of adult, community-wide educa- 
tion involved in every step of the 
program. And having recognized 
the adult education overtones of 
civil defense, the ability to cope 
with them—and to train others 
to cope with them—is of para- 
mount importance. 


Problems to be Overcome 


The application of what is 
known about the principles of 
education, particularly commu- 
nity-wide adult education, was 
conspicuously absent in the ac- 
tual operation of many World 
War II OCD programs. This 
could be documented with refer- 
ence to the general breakdown 
of the block plan in urban cen- 
ters, the lack of status and visi- 
bility afforded the non-disaster 
preparedness services in local 
programs (although given even 
more legal status than is pro- 
posed for the present program), 
the inability of communities to 
find meaningful tasks for en- 
rolled volunteers, the apathy of 
the non-enrolled, and the lack of 
any systematic evaluation pro- 
cedures. 

The danger of neglecting es- 
sential educational principles is 
recognized in present planning. 
The report of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, United 
States Civil Defense, notes that 
“Mere distribution of printed 
material, motion pictures, or ra- 
dio programs does not guarantee 
full public understanding of 
these matters (importance of 
civil defense in modern war- 
fare). State and local civil de- 
fense officials should develop, as 
soon as possible, an intensive 
public education program for 
their own areas.” 
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A Case Study of the 


Educational Requirement 


A dramatic example of the 
relative ineffectiveness of “mere 
distribution of printed material, 
motion pictures, or radio pro- 
grams” was obtained in Cincin- 
nati in 1947-48. There the “Cin- 
cinnati Plan for the United Na- 
tions’, a six-month experimental 
campaign of information, was 
used as a case study in mass 
education. A survey of local 
opinion and attitudes on the 
United Nations, made by the 
National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter before the campaign opened, 
demonstrated that it is those al- 
ready interested, even if poorly 
informed, who will welcome 
information, while the _ well- 
informed, if not interested, pay 
little attention to it, and that the 
interested also tend to be favor- 
ably inclined toward the United 
Nations. Therefore, the recom- 
mendation was made that the 
campaign be planned so as to 
interest certain specified classes 
which were found to be the most 
in need of enlightenment. But a 
second survey made immediately 
after the campaign disclosed 
that the materials circulated by 
the plan, voluminous and ingen- 
ious though they were, reached 
few of these people. 

In the words of the report, 
“The Cincinnati plan for the 


United Nations demonstrates 
that lack of interest is a psy- 
chological barrier to the spread 
of information. The understand- 
ing of the barrier should make 
it possible to cope with it, and 
this must be a first step, if the 
expensive enterprise of funnel- 
ing material to the public is not 
to be merely an ineffectual ges- 
ture. If the local committee was 
oblivious to the psychological 
conditions of successful public- 
ity, failing to grasp the full im- 
port of the bearing of interest 
on learning which the first sur- 
vey exposed, there are few who 
can say, ‘I told you so,’ for the 
principle is still new to students 
of public opinion... 

“The Cincinnati experiment 
has proved that the creating of 
interest is the first measure in 
building public opinion and that 
only_after that will information 
be absorbed. The effort in any 
educational enterprise is very 
great in comparison with its im- 
mediate éffects, as this campaign 
shows. Therefore, the more that 
is found out about the learning 
process and the teaching func- 
tion on a mass scale, the more 
may that labor be reduced.’ 

Despite the recognition of the 
present need for mass education 
and the documentary evidence 
available clearly indicating the 
limitations of a mass informa- 


*Star and Hughes, “Report on an Educational Campaign—The Cincinnati 
Plan for the United Nations,” American Journal of Sociology. January, 1950. 
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tion program, present planning 
for civil defense does not take 
into account the importance of 
observing recognized educational 
principles in civil defense pro- 
grams. 

In spelling out the “Public 
Affairs” aspect of the civil de- 
fense program, the NSRB has 
this to say: 

“A major responsibility of 
civil defense at all levels is to 
meet the public demand for 
information which will provide 
the understanding on which an 
effective civil defense program 
depends. 

“To this end, each organization 
should undertake a public affairs 
program designed to keep the 
people continuously informed 
about civil defense.’ 

Of the three phases of the 
program outlined, the first is 
“General Public Education”. Its 
goals, according to NSRB, are 
“to insure— 

“(a) Minimum loss of life. 
(b) Minimum fear and panic. 
(c) High public morale. 

(d) Full individual partici- 
pation in civil defense activities. 

(e) Maximum public support 
of the war effort.’ 

‘A second phase is the “Public 
Information Program” inter- 
preted by the NSRB as provid- 
ing “regular reports to the pub- 
lic on all civil defense activities.” 
The third phase, “Public Rela- 


tions”, is to “develop cooperation 
between the civil defense organ- 
ization and such organized com- 
munity groups as: (a) civic and 
fraternal groups, (b) business 
and industrial associations, (c) 
organized labor groups”, etc. 


Educational Inadequacy of 
Present Planning 


To the adult educator the basic 
assumption that there will be a 
“public demand for information 
which will provide the under- 
standing on which an effective 
civil defense program depends” 
probably seems incredibly naive. 
Unfortunate as it may be, a 
more likely demand will be for 
action without much reference 
to causes, planning procedures, 
consideration of alternative 
courses of action, or extent of 
participation in making deci- 
sions. As people become uneasy 
or anxious about their own se- 
curity and that of their families, 
they may be expected to demand 
that the Mayor do something or 
that the Federal Government do 
something more or something 
different and unspecified from 
what it is now doing. 

In analyzing the present level 
of thinking about civil defense, 
it is apparent that there is little 
recognition that professional 
adult education is one commu- 
nity resource that should be ex- 
pected to have the skills and 


*National Security Resources Board, United States Civil Defense, p. 17. 
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knowledges required to over- 
come public apathy, to enlist 
participation, and to maintain 
morale. This is reflected in the 
disregard of basic educational 
principles in the initial premises. 
The importance of involving cit- 
izens in real opportunities for 
participation in planning—a ba- 
sic principle in adult education 
—is inclined to give way to 
strict emphasis on the develop- 
ment of line and staff chains of 
command. That this principle is 
overlooked is probably based on 
the assumption that all basic de- 
cisions must be made in advance 
by the officially constituted au- 
thorities and that the boundaries 
of individual participation in 
decision-making are too narrow 
to be effective in getting the job 
done. Yet wide differences of 
opinion do exist on such funda- 
mental issues as the need for or 
probable effectiveness of civil 
defense. Unless these realities 
are taken into account and citi- 
zens are given an opportunity to 
make their own decisions as to 
their role and willingness to par- 
ticipate, only the dedicated, the 
zealous and—perhaps—the hys- 
terical can be counted upon for 
support. 

The task of motivation is 
simultaneously taken for grant- 
ed and assigned to the press and 
radio where efforts to induce 
motivation rely to a great extent 
on the sensationalism of dire 


warnings and stories of how 
different it is in militaristic 
countries. Neither of these alter- 
natives takes account of the high 
rate of rejection of “Thou Shalt” 
teaching or the knowledge that 
such teaching, even when intel- 
lectually accepted, does not read- 
ily find its way into action. 

The importance of group re- 
inforcement is recognized but 
usually conceived in terms of 
public assemblies which veer 
from the extreme of objective 
information-giving to the oppo- 
site extreme of gruesome shock. 
Seldom is provision made for 
the process of group evaluation 
as a means of group reinforce- 
ment. There is little emphasis 
in present civil defense plans 
for checking upon the adequacy 
of the information devices used 
in public communication, for as- 
sessing the level of public under- 
standing on which an effective 
civil defense program depends, 
or for diagnosing the causes of 
failure and confusion. 


The Role of the Adult 
Educator 


In performing the educational 
functions implicit within all as- 
pects of civil defense, the adult 
educator must forego the assur- 
ance and security of knowing 
that guidance and authority will 
be handed to him. The guidance 
must grow from within the 
known areas of educational skill 
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and insight. The authority rests 
with the people he serves. As in 
all adult education, civil defense 
for most citizens is a part-time, 
purely voluntary enterprise. 
Even with the impelling moti- 
vation of personal survival as 
an incentive, the routine, un- 
spectacular details of civil de- 
fense will not reach their maxi- 
mum level of operation if the 
principles that apply to all other 
areas of adult education are 
either taken for granted or over- 
looked. 

The adult educator thus be- 
comes a key leader in a critical 
area of the civil defense pro- 
gram. Within the area of his 
own field of specialization, it is 
the adult educator who must give 
guidance and specialized knowl- 
edge to the civil defense author- 
ities. 

The educational requirement 
of the civil defense program is 
not the only requirement. Train- 
ing in self-protection and voca- 
tional skills, competent commu- 
nity organization, careful ad- 
ministration, wide dissemina- 
tion of information, and sound 
public relations are equally im- 
portant aspects. ‘Some—such as 
training and participation in 
educational planning—the adult 
educator is fully qualified to 
participate in; others are right- 
ly assigned to specialists from 
other fields. 

The educational requirement 


of civil defense is admittedly 
more difficult to isolate and iden- 
tify than such other aspects of 
the program as organizing a 
civil defense command. To some 
it may seem too visionary even 
to attempt. For those adult edu- 
cators who do see this as one of 
their responsibilities, the educa- 
tional skills required are no dif- 
ferent from those that must be 
employed to insure maximum 
individual participation and un- 
derstanding within any soundly 
conceived and executed adult 
education program. 

The decision in local commu- 
nities as to whether or not this 
critically important function is 
to be performed solely by an ad- 
vertising executive, a profes- 
sional fund raiser, a representa- 
tive of the mass media, an ex- 
pert in political strategy, or by 
a professional adult educator 
fully qualified to serve as a con- 
sultant on community-wide edu- 
cational practice may well mean 
the difference between a partici- 
pating citizenry which under- 
stands its own actions and a citi- 
zenry relying on the usual faith- 
ful few to make decisions, to be 
the scapegoats if things go 
wrong, and to provide due notice 
if and when the threat of bombs 
becomes more acute. 

The professional adult educa- 
tor may be presumed to be ini- 
tially the best qualified to under- 
stand the dimensions of the edu- 
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cational requirement, to be con- 
sulted on all matters affecting 
community education, and to 
share in the policy decisions af- 
fecting public morale and citizen 
participation. 

The extent to which adult edu- 
cators are called upon to perform 
this kind of professional service 
to their communities—rather 
than being assigned routine 
training and clerical tasks—de- 
pends upon the level of confident 
leadership exercised by adult 
educators in initial phases of the 
civil defense program. The lead- 
ership qualities required are 
those which can dramatically 
demonstrate to the mayor or to 
other civil authorities the sig- 
nificance of applied educational 
principles in community-wide, 
emergency adult education. The 
importance of citizen participa- 
tion, community involvement, 
two-way communication, hon- 
estly induced motivation spring- 
ing from explicit individual and 
group needs, continued rein- 
forcement of new learning, 
evaluations of effectiveness, and 
identification and diagnosis of 
program weaknesses are the 
major educational concepts— 
established for general adult 
education—which must be made 
a part of a specialized adult 
education activity as complex, 
as vast, and as urgent as civil 
defense. 

To exercise this kind of pro- 


fessional leadership the adult 
educator must continually seek 
to improve and strengthen his 
own in-service training and en- 
rich his sources of knowledge. 
He must seek financial resources 
to employ the additional admin- 
istrative staff required if he is 
to be freed from non-profes- 
sional duties of his own to take 
on an expanded program of 
training, community consulta- 
tion, emergency educational 
planning and evaluation. He 
must see himself as one member 
of a team of community special- 
ists and develop new relation- 
ships with other adult educators, 
with the advertising executive 
and the fund raiser, and with 
the students of community 
structure and human behavior. 

The task of an accelerated, 
community-wide adult education 
program of the magnitude of 
civil defense cannot be done by 
any one adult educator or any 
combination of adult educators 
alone. Even the most narrowly 
defined educational aspects of 
civil defense require close col- 
laboration between training in- 
stitutions, the instruments of 
mass communication, the sources 
of political power, and commu- 
nity opinion-forming and action 
agencies. In addition—if the 
limitations of the “Cincinnati 
Plan” are to be avoided—the 
specialized skills and knowledges 
of the sociologist, the individual 
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and social psychologist, the econ- 
omist and the political scientist 
must be called upon to round out 
the pool of information avail- 
able about the nature and char- 
acteristics of community struc- 
ture and the impact of the emer- 
gency upon the individual. 

A new kind of in-service 
training program is required 
which will help the adult educa- 
tors in the field and these social 
scientists to draw on one an- 
other’s experience and knowl- 
edge in planning and evaluating 
programs. The adult educator 
must know the body of research 
that can cast light on the effect 
of various patterns of repetitive 
information, the characteristics 
of the mass media that have the 
highest probability in contribut- 
ing to motivation, the relative 
effects of functional and non- 
functional information in rais- 
ing levels of community under- 
standing, and the cultural and 
individual differences that exist 
within various levels of the so- 
cial strata. With this knowledge, 
plus his knowledge of the basic 
concepts of adult education and 
the skill to utilize this knowl- 
edge, the adult educator is pre- 
pared systematically to serve 
the community civil defense 
program. 

Because community organiza- 


tion for adult education is al- 
ready an accepted pattern, the 
enlargement of the personnel 
and functions of adult education 
councils and advisory bodies to 
include diagnosis, consultation, 
community analysis, evaluation 
and long-range educational plan- 
ning concepts is a logical next 
step in the development of com- 
munity patterns. So strength- 
ened and expanded, professional 
adult education cannot be ig- 
nored as the focal point in civil 
defense, and it will be called 
upon to perform new and more 
influential functions in 1951 and 
the years following than it did 
during the past war. 

It seems reasonable to suppose 
that during the coming months, 
when civil defense will receive 
its initial organization in most 
communities, adult education 
will have its best opportunity to 
assume a position of leadership. 
During this organization period, 
the community climate favoring 
an extension of adult education 
concepts will be most acceptable. 
If the media of mass communi- 
cation, of mass persuasion, or 
mass organization are allowed 
initially to pre-empt the educa- 
tional requirement, it will be 
difficult to re-establish later the 
leadership of professional edu- 
cation. 
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The Challenge of Workers’ Education 


Theodore Schapiro 
Executive Director, Rand School of Social Science 


NE OF THE THINGS quite often 

overlooked by latter-day 
writers and speakers on work- 
ers’ education is the close tie-up 
between the unions and the rad- 
ical parties in the development 
of the labor movement in the 
United States. Although Ameri- 
can history clearly points to this 
intimate relationship, the cur- 
rent tendency seems to be to 
gloss over unionism’s radical 
past. 

Even when the direct stimulus 
to trade union organization did 
not come from socialist, anarch- 
ist or other radical sources, the 
day-to-day demands of labor 
were in themselves radical for 
the times when those demands 
were voiced, and the revolution- 
ary fervor of the preambles to 
many an early union constitution 
would make current liberal and 
radical political programs look 
pale by comparison. In any 
event, the protests, strikes, riots 
and public demonstrations which 
form so large a part of labor’s 
story were always regarded as 
a challenge to the social order. 

This is the spirit that built 
American unions. But labor’s 
goals are still in the future. 


With all the softening of the 
labor-management conflict, with 
all the vast and complicated ma- 
chinery set up in recent years 
for handling labor disputes, even 
with the better understanding 
that prevails in more enlight- 
ened business circles, labor is 
still constrained to keep its pow- 
der dry. 

Nevertheless, many leading 
representatives of business un- 
ions have permitted themselves 
the luxury of an optimistic out- 
look completely at variance with 
the apprehensions and anxieties 
so prevalent in the world today. 
They tend to overlook the fact 
that unionism prospers when 
the nation prospers, and that this 
is father to full employment, 
strong union treasuries, good 
business for the employers, and 
a tolerant attitude toward labor. 
But until the millennium arrives 
or, at least, until the economy of 
this country and the economy of 
the outside world with which it 
trades are so ordered as to elim- 
inate the periodic convulsions of 
boom and bust, until the world 
can control the dislocations of 
war and totalitarianism, the 
chances are that a self-satisfied 
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unionism may be forced to face 
the test of survival sooner than 
we expect, unless recent history 
plays us false. 

All this takes us back to the 
question of workers’ education. 
In New York recently one of the 
large progressive unions inau- 
gurated a leadership training 
school for its members. The 
principal speaker in an eloquent 
and moving address deplored the 
fact that the radical and socialist 
movement no longer served as 
“inspiration” to the labor move- 
ment. He implied that while the 
training program, technical and 
functional in its nature, would 
turn out efficient officers for all 
branches of the union’s activi- 
ties, it could not provide, by 
mere instruction, that feeling of 
dedication to a great cause which 
he and his fellow-founders 
gained by active participation in 
the radical movement, a move- 
ment where unionism embodied 
the “immediate demands” of the 
workers and where political so- 
cialism expressed their larger 
aspirations for the good life in 
the good society. Assuming even 
that these “larger aspirations” 
were chiefly utopian, they yet 
served as that inspiration which 
the speaker held to be inopera- 
tive in our day, but which none- 
theless provided the quintessence 
of effective unionism—the fight- 
ing spirit—that they themselves 
had known as the motive force 


in the creation and the mainte- 
nance of their great organiza- 
tion. 


What Should Workers’ 
Education Be? 


This raises an interesting 
question on a major problem in 
workers’ education. If the busi- 
ness union can withstand the 
forces that challenge it in season 
and out, then technical and 
administrative training would 
seem to be adequate. But, as the 
speaker sensed, if that entire 
complex of values and experi- 
ences implied in the word “‘in- 
spiration” is needed to bolster 
the union in critical times, if, 
indeed, its progress, to say noth- 
ing of its survival, depends on 
a more comprehensive orienta- 
tion than that indicated in strict- 
ly business unionism, then, ob- 
viously, technical training is not 
enough. Then workers’ educa- 
tion as it is presently inter- 
preted, that is, a form of voca- 
tional training, is clearly a mis- 
interpretation and dangerous to 
the future of the labor move- 
ment. 

There are, as we shall see, two 
kinds of workers’ education: the 
one that provides a kind of tech- 
nical and vocational training for 
rather limited union services, 
with courses in contract nego- 
tiation, job techniques, parlia- 
mentary law, union accounting 
and administration and the like; 
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the other, that integrates these 
studies with an enlarged view of 
the social and political realities 
of the world. The effect of a 
more rounded education with 
its emphasis on the social sci- 
ences and with something of 
that critical approach to the 
problems of the world so peculiar 
to the radical temper is more 
likely to create a greater aware- 
ness of the enduring values of 
democracy, along with an abhor- 
rence of all forms of reaction 
and totalitarianism. The extent 
to which the student would un- 
derstand and desire intelligent 
social change would also indi- 
cate to some degree the pro- 
gram’s success. There is, in fact, 
a further requirement for the 
education of our ideal unionist 
and that is active participation 
in political and community af- 
fairs for which there are no 
classroom substitutes. 

Workers’ education in this 
context is primarily leadership 
training. It is not mass educa- 
tion at the union meeting or 
factory gate level, a form of edu- 
cation which is still in its primi- 
tive state. But precisely because 
the main effort in workers’ edu- 
cation is directed toward leader- 
ship training, the potential lead- 
er should be imbued with a 
broad sense of social responsi- 
bility. An effective program of 
workers’ education therefore 
must not lose touch with the 


liberal and progressive tap roots 
from which its inspiration and 
its fighting spirit were initially 
derived. The progress of the 
labor movement is tied up with 
the progress of the nation and 
the world and with the forces 
that rise anew in each generation 
to carry forward the work of 
social change. Here, then, in the 
broadest outline, is a program 
for a training school for leaders 
of labor whose nearest counter- 
part was and is the rough-and- 
tumble of the hustings and the 
picket line. The “graduates” 
from this school of experience 
and from the few remaining 
“ideological” schools which fed 
their intellectual curiosity and 
broadened their outlook can be 
found in all branches of union 
activities in the A.F.L., the 
C.1.0., the unaffiliated unions 
and in government and aca- 
demic circles dealing with labor. 

With this type of education 
for its leaders the union is pre- 
sumably better fitted for sur- 
vival when the competition for 
jobs strikes at the foundations 
of the union structure, when 
union loyalties must depend on 
values even more binding than 
treasuries, and when reaction 
threatens to upset the social bal- 
ance of the prosperous years. 

If this is an acceptable defini- 
tion of one phase of workers’ 
education, we may then ask 
which of the existing educational 
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agencies now engaged in some 
kind of labor education program 
employs it in its curriculum. Is 
it the state-supported labor- 
management programs that op- 
erate in New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan and in other places 
where management, the state, 
labor and the public are co- 
sponsors? Can the full expres- 
sion of labor’s point of view be 
realized in this atmosphere of 
conflicting interests? To ask 
these questions is to answer 
them, and to answer them effec- 
tively is to point to the tragic 
consequences of the Michigan 
program in 1948.* 

Granting the admirable work 
in the general adult education 
field, granting the efforts of the 
various colleges on the under- 
graduate and graduate levels, 
what can really be achieved for 
meaningful workers’ education 
when the infinite compromises 
that must be made water down 
what should be a forthright 
statement, a statement that 
labor alone can make? The fact 
that some colleges have aban- 
doned these projects shows some 
basic lack in comprehending 
labor’s needs. 


The problem then is one which 
labor alone must solve. But an 
important adjunct to the school 
conducted by the union is that 
precariously poised but miracu- 
lously enduring institution, the 
independent labor school which 
is always in the battle yet stands 
above it, and from its heights 
views the whole of society and 
thereby gains a perspective that 
the union itself—and for that 
matter, the college, too—is not 
quite able to acquire by reason 
of its special involvements. The 
independent labor school thus 
stands in the same relation to 
the union’s educational work as 
the experimental school does to 
the standard school systems. 

Can workers’ education be di- 
vorced from its radical roots? 
Can it educate merely for the 
moment and disregard the larger 
quest? Can it barter its birth- 
right for an ephemeral respecta- 
bility gained at the expense of 
economic facts and the long view 
of history? These are the ques- 
tions that responsible leaders of 
labor must answer, and their an- 
swers will determine the future 
of workers’ education in the 
United States. 


*Mr. Schapiro’s reference is to the suspension and reorganization in 1948 
of the experimental Workers’ Education Service conducted by the University 
of Michigan, and its discontinuance in February of 1949. The New York Herald 
Tribune reported on February 7, 1949, that the CIO and AF of L had boycotted 
the program because of the dismissal of Arthur Elder, who had directed the 
Workers’ Education Service prior to its suspension and reorganization. 
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COMMENTS ON MR. SCHAPIRO’S ARTICLE 


I 


By Irvine L. H. Kerrison, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, Rutgers University 


No one will quarrel with Ted 
Schapiro’s plea for preservation 
of the independent labor school. 
In fact, the labor movement 
needs more truly independent 
institutions like Hudson Shore 
Labor School where constant 
experimentation with workers’ 
education methods and materi- 
als can be carried on in an at- 
mosphere free of both inter- and 
intra-union politics and conflict- 
ing political ideologies. 

Many will quarrel with Mr. 
Schapiro’s temerity in tarring 
all universities with the Michi- 
gan brush and in stating that 
the independent labor school al- 
ways is above the battle and 
views society with a perspective 
that neither the college nor the 
union can acquire because of 
“special involvements”. 

The Workers’ Educational 
Service of the University of 
Michigan was not a “labor- 
management” program as Mr. 
Schapiro implies. It was an 
agency charged with a workers’ 
education job and advised by a 
lay committee without manage- 
ment representation. The scan- 
dalous treatment accorded both 
the service and Director Arthur 
A. Elder arose out of a peculiar- 


ly Michigan situation which 
could not easily be duplicated 
elsewhere. For that reason, it 
is manifestly unfair to fashion 
a generality out of so specific a 
case. 

Very few so-called independ- 
ent labor schools stand above the 
battle. For example, the Rand 
School of Social Science, of 
which Mr. Schapiro is executive 
director, has a close Social Dem- 
ocratic Federation orientation 
and, consequently, a particular 
political shading. 

While it must be admitted 
that universities, as social insti- 
tutions, harbor their fair share 
of reactionaries, university fac- 
ulty members generally are much 
less confined by “special involve- 
ments” than are union and most 
independent labor school educa- 
tors. 

While the eloquent and inspi- 
rational speaker at the training 
school inaugural alluded to by 
Mr. Schapiro did deplore fading 
radicalism, one is compelled to 
note also that the same individ- 
ual has been a key figure in the 
development of a union cele- 
brated for its creation of a func- 
tional partnership with the em- 
ployer group in its industry. In 
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fact, one of the other principal 
speakers at the inaugural was a 
prominent employer. 

One doubts that Mr. Schapiro 
has presented his case as well as 
he might have—he has not 
emphasized enough the-peculiar 
role of socialist and other non- 
totalitarian radical groups in 
American society. 

None of these left-of-center 
groups has succeeded in captur- 
ing either the imagination or 
support of the mass of American 
workers. Nor will they do so in 
the foreseeable future. Instead, 
inadequate as it may seem to 
many people, the Norman Thom- 
ases will continue to be Ameri- 
ca’s conscience, constantly, ear- 
nestly and intelligently fighting 
the worst evils in the land. 


Similarly, liberals on faculties 
of our colleges and universities 
and in positions of union leader- 
ship will endeavor to eliminate 
those evils. 

Thus radical sources will con- 
tinue to stimulate the trade un- 
ion movement while what Mr. 
Schapiro disparagingly calls 
“representatives of business un- 
ions’, in cooperation with uni- 
versity workers’ education pro- 
grams, will continue to provide 
the leadership training so sorely 
needed in the labor movement 
today. Without satisfaction, 
first, of the primary and imme- 
diate needs of workers, the stim- 
ulation and inspiration which 
will imbue them with a “broad 
sense of social responsibility” 
will fall on barren ground. 


By Arthur A. Elder, Director, Training Institute, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


Unions need assistance in car- 
rying on their educational pro- 
grams. Tax-supported institu- 
tions because of their “involve- 
ments” do compromise and offer 
watered-down programs that 
may be worse than useless. In- 
dependent labor schools can as- 
sist in providing that “spark” 
which is necessary to vitalize 
and give meaning to the tech- 
nical and vocational aspects of 
workers’ education. Dependence 
for educational services on agen- 


cies that lack both understand- 
ing and sympathy with workers’ 
problems or objectives may re- 
sult in a complacent unionism 
poorly seasoned to meet a future 
test for survival. 

One may thoroughly agree 
with these conclusions so ably 
developed by Mr. Schapiro. Yet 
if we stop at this point, Mr. 
Schapiro himself would probably 
concede that the outlook for 
workers’ education and adult 
education itself in their most 
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significant aspects would be 
rather bleak. 

Universities and colleges in 
increasing numbers are recog- 
nizing the workers’ need and 
right to educational services by 
offering them. Mr. Schapiro 
quite correctly points out the 
shoddy nature of the offerings. 
It’s true that, with a few notable 
exceptions, the university pro- 
grams are offered as gestures, 
are narrowly conceived, timidly 
approached, in many cases have 
been management-dominated, 
and in most instances are un- 
realistically administered. Sin- 
cere and honest instructors can- 
didly admit they are not permit- 
ted to do the job they could do 
if they were not hampered by 
real limitations. 

Sad as this situation is, how- 
ever, it need not mean that uni- 
versities should be relieved of 
responsibility. Colleges and 
public education authorities in 
Great Britain and the Scandina- 
vian countries have developed 
lengthy and successful experi- 
ence in co-sponsoring workers’ 
educational programs with un- 
ions. We should expect our col- 
leges to do no less. 

Independent labor schools, as 
Mr. Schapiro suggests, can per- 
form a useful service. However, 
here again, exactly as in the 
case of the publicly supported 
institution, the integrity of con- 
trol is the determining factor. 


Private school and college pro- 
grams initiated in good faith 
have also been known to fall 
eventually under the dominance 
of administrators or trustees 
with more than a slight bent 
toward totalitarianism. 

Labor has the primary respon- 
sibility for solving this problem 
in cooperation with all sincere 
friends of workers’ education, 
whatever their connection. Part 
of the answer may be provided 
by training within the unions 
themselves through programs 
such as have been inaugurated 
in the Training Institute set up 
by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. Prior 
to the organization of the Train- 
ing Institute, the ILGWU had 
sent a number of its members 
to colleges for union leadership 
training; this experience should 
provide some basis for compari- 
son as the institute program de- 
velops. Planned to provide in- 
spiration and perspective as well 
as technical training and experi- 
ence, the ILGWU Training In- 
stitute is offering the balanced 
type of program which Mr. 
Schapiro feels is so necessary. 
Experience up to this time seems 
to indicate that:maximum free- 
dom to explore can be combined 
with necessary training for 
functional responsibility in a 
union-sponsored training pro- 
gram. 

As international unions de- 
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velop their own trained person- 
nel, more practical working re- 
lationships and service may be 
expected through both public 
and private institutions. The 
lack of trained personnel con- 
versant with labor’s problems is 
found even in colleges where no 
anti-labor bias appears to exist. 
More trained union officers 


should mean that colleges can be 
assisted in developing service of 
a more significant nature; they 
could be of real service in giving 
intelligent direction and in pro- 
viding the necessary cooperation 
in the development of such col- 
lege-sponsored services as may 
be established. 


III 


By Orlie Pell, Education and Research Associate, 
American Labor Education Service 


Workers’ education is the 
workers’ own instrument for 
making themselves more effec- 
tive and their lives more satis- 
fying through intelligent group 
action. 

I would therefore agree with 
Mr. Schapiro that workers’ edu- 
cation should never be limited to 
a narrow form of training for 
union jobs. It does today include 
training for committee work and 
jobs within the union, but at the 
same time it is concerned with 
what Mr. Schapiro has called 
“an enlarged view of the social 
and political realities of the 
world’. It is not, it seems to me, 
a question of “either-or” but of 
“both”, for these two types of 
education are closely related. 

To illustrate: the training of 
shop stewards and other local 
union leadership often includes 
background work in labor his- 
tory and labor economics, as well 


as study of “labor in the com- 
munity”, “labor and the public”, 
etc. The training of union coun- 
sellors and others who take on 
special responsibilities in the 
community involves real under- 
standing of social and commu- 
nity problems. To implement the 
labor movement’s anti-discrimi- 
nation policy requires an under- 
standing on the part of local 
union leadership of the nature 
of prejudice and discrimination 
and the techniques for combat- 
ting them. The fast-developing 
role of the labor movement in 
the international scene is re- 
flected in the growing interest in 
the exchange of worker-students 
between this country and abroad 
and in the activities of the 
American labor leaders who are 
working closely with European 
and Asian trade unions in the 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and in the 
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administration of the Marshall 
Plan and other international 
agencies. Labor is now deep in 
politics, and this brings new re- 
sponsibilities. Unions today are 
actively concerned with rent 
control, taxation, social security 
and full employment. The labor 
movement has come to accept 
the responsibility of the govern- 
ment for the people’s welfare, 
and the responsibility of the 
worker-citizen in a democratic 
government. 

It is true that the American 
labor movement, unlike the labor 
movements abroad, has in recent 
years steadfastly avoided form- 
ing a political party of its own. 
American labor, like the major- 
ity of the American people, is 
not committed to any one plan 
for economic and social progress. 

This is not to say that forward- 
looking thinkers, outside or in- 
side the labor movement, should 
not pioneer in social thinking. 
Creative thinking is at work to- 
day: democratic socialism, world 
federalism, decentralization, 
non-violence-—these are among 
the trails being blazed. In many 
ways labor, as we have sug- 
gested, is looking beyond the 
immediate to the wider scene, 
but this longer view is growing 
out of its own experience, and 
its educational leaders are 
among those taking part in the 
working out of its own plans 
and programs. 


There is much that the inde- 
pendent labor education agency, 
including the independent labor 
school, can do to set the stage 
for the long view. By its very 
nature it can help give a per- 
spective that is different from 
the more specialized points of 
view of those in specific trades 
or industries. And by its com- 
plete identification with the 
labor movement it can show a 
labor militancy not appropriate 
to the state- or university-spon- 
sored labor education program. 

But if the labor education 
movement is an indigenous part 
of the labor movement it will 
work from within rather than 
from outside; it will participate 
in the process as the labor move- 
ment develops from where it is 
to the next step which is natural 
for it. 

This view of the function of 
workers’ education presupposes 
a strong belief ‘in the democratic 
process, a belief in the capacity 
of the labor movement to work 
out for itself how and when it 
shall move forward. The labor 
movement does, at its own speed 
and in its own way, identify it- 
self with “the forces that rise 
anew in each generation to carry 
forward the work of social 
change”. in helping the labor 
movement to do this, workers’ 
education is playing its appro- 
priate part. 
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UNESCO’s Austrian Seminar 
on Adult Education Methods 


By the United States Delegation* 


F BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
can make a conference suc- 
cessful, this one should have 
solved all the world’s problems. 
It met from June 18 to July 29, 
1950, in a resort hotel on the 
south shore of the Mondsee, a 
lake in central Austria. Shaped 
like a quarter moon, the Mond- 
see is surrounded by mountains, 
some pine-clad and friendly, 
others soaring gauntly above the 
treeline. St. Wolfgang with its 
famous White Horse Inn is only 
half an hour away; Salzburg, 
steeped in music and history, an 
hour; Vienna, half a day. 

The seminar was an outgrowth 
of a recommendation made at 
last year’s international confer- 
ence on adult education at Elsi- 
nore, Denmark. Its purpose was 
an exchange of experience and 
ideas among adult educators of 
many lands on methods of adult 
education, with special attention 
to means of promoting inter- 
national understanding. 

There were fifty delegates from 
19 eduntries Austria, Belgium, 


Canada, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Persia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, United States of 
America, and an observer from 
China. At the opening ceremo- 
nies the facade of the hotel was 
bright with the flags of these 
and other lands. The blue and 
white banner of the United Na- 
tions was there, too, and we 
found it a solemn and inspiring 
experience to be working under 
this flag for the first time. 
Director of the seminar was 
Sven Bjorklund, dean of the 
People’s University of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, Sweden. 
The leaders of the four core 
groups were Professor Giovanni 
Calo of the University of Flor- 
ence, Italy; Jean Le Veugle, di- 
rector of the Regional Educa- 
tional Center of the Academy of 
Grenoble, France; Professor R. 
Alex Sim of the Department of 
Sociology of McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada; and Shepherd 


*Ruth M. Brewer, executive secretary, Dayton Council on World Affairs; 
Watson Dickerman, adult education specialist, University of California Exten- 
sion, Berkeley; Robert A. Levin, senior Fullbright research scholar in workers’ 
education, London, England; Thomas A. Van Sant, director of adult education, 


Baltimore Public Schools. 
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L. Witman, Director of the 
Cleveland Council on World Af- 
fairs. Lois F. Timmins was di- 
rector of evening programs and 
recreation. The librarian was 
Herbert Grau, director of the 
People’s University of Linz, 
Austria. There were 16 visiting 
experts and experts-in-residence 
from UNESCO and other inter- 
national organizations. There 
were also four interpreters, a 
film unit, a business manager, 
and a secretariat consisting of 
a director and six stenographers. 


Organization 


The seminar was organized 
along the lines of the “work con- 
ference” which has recently be- 
come prevalent in the USA and 


other countries. Its core was 
four working groups which met 
every morning. In the afternoon 
there were workshops and at 
night either educational or 
social programs. Nearly every 
week-end there was a field 
trip or excursion. An excellent 
library contained many hard- 
to-get items brought by the 
delegates or borrowed from 
UNESCO’s own library. The 
seminar governed itself through 
a general assembly and numer- 
ous committees. English and 
French were the official lan- 
guages. 

The four working groups were 
essentially discussion groups 
whose purpose was to exchange 


experience and seek points of 
agreement in four areas of adult 
education: (1) organization and 
administration, (2) intellectual 
and scientific training, (3) eco- 
nomic and social training, and 
(4) approach to the arts and the 
educational use of leisure time. 
Each delegate belonged to one 
of these four groups. They had 
from eight to 12 members and 
met daily. 

The workshops were also dis- 
cussion groups, but were con- 
cerned with more limited aspects 
of adult education: libraries, 
film production, music, populari- 
zation of science, and so forth. 
One or two of the workshops 
met throughout the seminar. 
Others met only a few times, be- 
ing organized to take advantage 
of the presence of some visiting 
expert. Most of them were 
small, say half a dozen persons, 
though the one on international 
understanding, organized by 
Shepherd Witman, attracted 
over twenty. They usually met 
twice a week. 

The evening programs were 
both educational and recreational 
in nature, their content varying 
from a panel discussion on the 
Korean situation (which devel- 
oped while the seminar was 
meeting) to an evening of folk- 
dancing. There were usually 
two evening programs each 
week. 

There were perhaps a dozen 
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plenary sessions. Like the eve- 
ning programs they gave visit- 
ing experts a larger audience 
than could the smaller work- 
shops, but their more important 
function was to give the mem- 
bers of each of the four working 
groups a chance to find out what 
was going on in the others. 

The excursions were chiefly 
recreational in nature, but had 
educational features. The latter 
might be no more obtrusive than 
a preparatory leaflet or lecture, 
or perhaps a talk by the local 
mayor or director of tourism. 
On the other hand the Vienna 
excursion included visits to 
several residential colleges and 
other types of adult education 
institutions. 

The general assembly was the 
legislative arm of the seminar. 
Its purpose was to set goals, to 
discuss and improve progress 
toward these goals, to hear and 
act on reports and recommenda- 
tions. It met about eight times. 
All seminar members had the 
right to vote in the assembly. 

The executive committee was 
the coordinating arm of the sem- 
inar. It attended to announce- 
ments, regulated the calendar, 
received suggestions, disposed 
of matters not important enough 
to go before the assembly, and 
reported more important matters 
to the assembly for action. It 
consisted of one member elected 
from each of the four working 


groups, one from the staff and 
one from the secretariat. It met 
daily. 

The functions of the other 
committees are obvious from 
their titles or from the following 
parenthetical remarks: (1) Re- 
ception and Welfare, (2) Leisure 
Time (excursions), (3) Evening 
Programs, (4) Research and 
Reports, (5) Co-op (to start and 
run a store to sell necessities to 
the delegates, and (6) Publicity. 
The last-named committee had 
four subcommittees to take care 
of: a mural journal (daily an- 
nouncements), a newspaper, a 
“radio” program (produced, re- 
corded and then “broadcast” 
over a public address system 
during the dinner hour), and 
press and public relations. 

Several other committees were 
added in the course of the sem- 
inar: an evaluation committee to 
solicit the opinion of the dele- 
gates on the organization and 
operation of the seminar, a 
follow-up committee to propose 
means to help the delegates keep 
in touch with one another after 
the seminar, and four coordinat- 
ing committees to collect the 
main points and recommenda- 
tions which were appearing in 
the four working groups and to 
rework these for consideration 
at the final session of the general 
assembly. These four coordinat- 
ing committees were concerned 
with, respectively: leadership 
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training, cultural problems in 
relation to adult education, 
methods of adult education and 
the relationship between adult 
education and other levels of 
education, and means of pro- 
moting international under- 
standing. The coordinating 
committees consisted of dele- 
gates chosen from each of the 
four working groups. During 
the last week of the seminar the 
working groups were replaced 
by the coordinating committees. 


Recommendations 


The seminar made a number 
of recommendations designed to 
advance the world movement of 
adult education. Among the 
most important of these were 
resolutions calling for: (1) es- 
tablishment of an international 
center for adult education and 
of as many regional centers as 
are found desirable, (2) collec- 
tion of all significant experi- 
ments in training leaders for 
adult education, (3) preparation 
by UNESCO of a glossary of 
adult education terminology for 
use at future international meet- 
ings and a bibliography of books 
and materials on adult education, 
and (4) publication by UNESCO 
of a periodic bulletin on adult 
education. 

The seminar also made several 
suggestions to international or- 
ganizations and member states 
of UNESCO, urging: (1) ex- 


emption of educational activities 
and materials from taxation, 
(2) production and wide dis- 
tribution of mass media materi- 
als and their free flow between 
countries, (3) termination of 
propaganda broadcasts, (4) de- 
velopment of language teaching 
programs, folklore organizations 
and tourism, and (5) establish- 
ment of closer relations between 
fundamental education and adult 
education. 

Finally, the seminar approved 
a number of general principles 
which should guide adult edu- 
cators: (1) While it is impor- 
tant for adult education to con- 
tinue to help the individual in- 
crease his understanding, de- 


velop his creative powers, deep- 


en his appreciation and enlarge 
his ability for critical thinking, 
it is equally important for adult 
education to help people solve the 
problems they face as citizens of 
their communities and of the 
world. (2) Although the adult 
educator must begin with the 
interests and needs which people 
consider important, he must ac- 
cept the responsibility of build- 
ing bridges from such interests 
to community and world needs. 
(3) Those who participate in 
adult education should share in 
determining the goals toward 
which they wish to work and 
the ways in which they will 
work. In any given community, 
the larger the proportion of the 
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people who can be drawn into 
the adult education enterprise 
and the more representative 
they are of the various strata in 
the community, the greater are 
the enterprise’s chances for suc- 
cess. (4) The progress of adult 
education programs should be 
continuously appraised. Mere 
numbers of people are no proof 
of success. The only valid cri- 
terion of success is that the 
changes at which the program 
aims are in fact being realized 
in action. (5) Progress toward 
the goals of adult education can 
be accelerated if adult education 
and pre-adult education join 
forces and work together. (6) 
Adult education must use the 
best leaders it can find wherever 
it finds them; they will often 
have to be given special training 
for their duties. (7) Adult edu- 
cation must use methods appro- 
priate to adults and make full 
use of their interests and ex- 
periences. 


Accomplishments 


In our opinion the single most 
valuable result of the seminar 
was the personal and profes- 
sional friendships which were 
formed there. Through these 
friendships, through the pro- 
gram of the seminar, and 
through mutual visits and cor- 
respondence after the seminar, 
many of the delegates acquired 
a good deal of information about 


adult education programs in one 
another’s countries, and indeed 
a deeper insight into adult edu- 
cation in their own countries. 

The recommendations, sugges- 
tions and principles approved 
by the seminar and mentioned 
above should do much to ad- 
vance national and international 
adult education movements if 
they can be carried out. A start 
was made at the seminar on the 
glossary of adult education ter- 
minology and the bibliography 
of books and materials. We have 
heard unofficially that the pro- 
posed international center for 
adult education has been ap- 
proved by UNESCO and may 
soon be established in connection 
with the University of Paris. 

Although production of docu- 
ments was not a major purpose 
of the seminar, several useful 
ones came out of it, notably one 
on suggested methodology for 
future international conferences 
on adult education. The official 
report on the seminar is ap- 
pearing in an early issue of 
UNESCO’s Occasional Papers 
On Education. A film on the 
seminar was made there and 
will soon be released by 
UNESCO. 

It is always hard to give proof 
of changes in attitude. But we 
could cite several instances of 
“conversion” on the part of 
adult educators who came to 
realize that their concepts of 
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adult education were academic 
or outmoded and that other 
ways of doing things might 
bring better results. 

We think it also worth men- 
tioning that there were no in- 
stances of delegates voting as 
geographical blocs. 

Finally we were pleased that 
those who planned the seminar 
followed the “work conference” 
pattern rather than the more 
traditional speech marathon 
which would have been easier in 
view of the language difficulties 
and in which some of the dele- 
gates would have felt more 
secure. 


Some Unsolved Problems 


There never was a conference 
without shortcomings and there 
never will be one. But only as 
we learn to recognize these 
shortcomings and eliminate them 
will we have better conferences. 
It is in this spirit that we make 
the following comments. 

First, there was too much 
talk about adult education meth- 
ods, not enough actual demon- 
stration and practice of them. 

Second, there was evasion of 
one of the important concerns 
of the seminar, namely means of 
promoting international under- 
standing. Admittedly we don’t 
know much about this. But we 
know more about it than we 
gave evidence of knowing at 
this seminar. 


Third, we did not always 
practice what we preached. For 
example, Item 3 in the above list 
of principles states that the par- 
ticipants in an adult education 
program should share in deter- 
mining its goals and ways of 
working. The seminar gave lip 
service to this principle but was 
unable fully to carry it out in 
practice. 

Fourth, we discovered that we 
have much to learn about how to 
conduct an international train- 
ing seminar for leaders in adult 
education. There were serious 
failures in planning, communi- 
cation, involvement of delegates, 
use of human and material re- 
sources and evaluation. Some 
of these failures can be charged 
in part to the language problems 
inherent in an international 
seminar and in part to poor co- 
operation on the part of some of 
the participating governments. 
Some must be charged to those 
who planned the seminar. Some 
must be charged to the simple 
fact that adult educators do not 


yet know enough about how to 


train leaders efficiently, espe- 
cially in an international setting. 
Progress along this road was 
made in the production of the 
document “Report on Techniques 
of International Seminars in the 
Light of the Mondsee Seminar” 
and in the recommendations 
calling for a collection of experi- 
ments in training leaders for 
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adult education and the estab- 
lishment of international and 
regional centers for adult edu- 
cation. 


Conclusion 


This seminar had some notable 
accomplishments. If the above 
recommendations aimed at elim- 
inating its more serious short- 


comings can be followed at fu- 
ture international meetings on 
adult education, then the sem- 
inar will have been a useful first 
step toward the improvement of 
international adult education 
meetings and the urgent task of 
training leaders of adult educa- 
tion in a world setting. 


Barriers to the Development of 
an Adult Education Program 


Richard A. Mumma 
Assistant Dean, McCoy College, Johns Hopkins University 


HIS IS THE THIRD and final 

report on the survey of adult 
education in Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania which was 
made in April, 1950, at the re- 
quest of representatives of Re- 
gion II of the Department of 
Adult Education of the NEA. 
The first article, published in the 
Adult Education Bulletin (Aug- 
ust, 1950), discussed trends in 
adult education offerings in the 
Region. The second, which ap- 
peared in the first issue of 
ADULT EDUCATION (October, 
1950), dealt with the interest 
and leadership of public school 
administrators in promoting ed- 
ucation for adults in their school 
systems. The purpose of the 
present article is to report on 


the barriers to the development 
of an adult education program 
in the public schools. 

The information for this series 
of reports was obtained from a 
questionnaire which was sent to 
the public school superintend- 
ents in the 765 cities in Region 
II with a population of 2,500 or 
more. The replies, 85.1% of the 
number sent, represent a good 
cross-section of the Region both 
by state and by size of city. 

In considering the barriers to 
the further development of adult 
education programs in the public 
schools, it is important to have 
some indication of the extent to 
which the needs for adult educa- 
tion are being met. In the ques- 
tionnaire administrators were 
asked to check the types of 
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classes they were not offering 
but which they thought were 
needed. Table I shows (by size 
of cities) the opinions of ad- 
ministrators regarding the need 
for adult classes not offered in 
1949-50; Table II gives the same 
information by states. 


Eighty administrators ex- 
pressed a need for classes in 
hobbies, arts and crafts; 79 for 
classes in homemaking; 62 for 
technical-vocational instruction; 
58 for commercial work; 52 for 
academic classes; 50 for Ameri- 
canization courses; and 22 for 


TABLE I 
The Opinions of Administrators Regarding the Need for Adult Classes 
Which Were Not Offered in 1949-50 (Shown by Size of Cities) 


Number of Administrators Checking Each 


2,500-— 


Adult Classes 5,000 


5,001- 
10,000 


Over 
25,000 


10,001- 


25,000 Total 


Need 


Yes Yes 


Need 


Need 
Yes No 


Need 
Yes No 


Need 


No Yes No 


65 
74 
40 
37 
30 


13 
17 
15 
14 
26 
24 
8 
117 


Academic 
Americanization 
Commercial 
Technical-Vocational .. 
Homemaking 
Hobbies, Arts & Crafts 32 29 
Other classes Th, 28 
181 303 


52 144 
50 147 
58 88 
62 79 
79 57 
80 54 
22 50 
403 619 


46 
40 
32 
29 
17 
14 
12 
190 


13 25 
9 28 
13 13 
12 11 
146 8 

75 100 


bo 


Number of respondents 251 


178 


~] 
or 


147 651 


TABLE II 
The Opinions of Administrators Regarding the Need for Adult Classes 
Which Were Not Offered in 1949-50 (Shown by States) 


Number of Administrators Checking Each 


Adult Classes Del. Md. 


Nid: Ne Pa. Total 


Need Need 


Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Need Need 
Yes No Yes No 


Need Need 


Yes No 


3 8 


13 


Academic 
Americanization .. 
Commercial . 
Technical- 
Vocational 
Homemaking 
Hobbies, Arts & 
Crafts 
Other Classes .... 


29 73 52 144 
25 79 650 147 
35 49 58 88 


9 
12 
10 


24 
24 
22 


10 36 
13 29 
10 10 


36 
45 


16 
20 


24 
13 


8 
11 


36 
31 


62 
79 


79 
57 


8 
5 
65 102 


45 35 80 54 
10 34 22 50 
225 337 403 619 


94 128 


22 


No. of respondents 


161 181 284 651 
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classes in other subjects. The 
number of administrators who 
indicated a need for classes in 
homemaking, hobbies, arts and 
crafts was greater than the 
number who expressed no need 
for such subjects. On the other 
hand, the reverse was true for 
academic, Americanization, com- 
mercial, technical-vocational and 
other classes. 

When the need for classes is 
analyzed, it can be seen that 
there is a relationship between 
the needs expressed and the size 
of the city: the smaller the school 
system the greater the number of 
classes checked as needed. So, 
too, is there a relationship be- 
tween the number of adminis- 
trators checking a type of class 
as needed and the state in which 
the school system is located. 
With the exception of the very 
small state of Delaware, the 
state showing the largest pro- 
portion of classes needed, in 
terms of the number of admin- 
istrators who replied to the 
questionnaire, was Pennsylva- 
nia, followed by New Jersey, 
Maryland and New York, in 
that order. In Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey the classes marked 
most often as needed were those 
in homemaking, hobbies, arts 
and crafts; while in New York 
Americanization classes were 
those most frequently mentioned. 
In addition to this need for for- 
mal instruction, there is un- 


doubtedly a need for other me- 
dia of adult education. What, 
then, are the chief reasons why 
these needs are not being met? 
The respondents gave their opin- 
ions by checking a list which 
was part of the questionnaire. 
Their replies are tabulated in 
Table III by size of cities and in 
Table IV by state. 


Finances 


Lack of financial support was 
the reason given by the greatest 
number of administrators. Al- 
most half the respondents (323 
out of 651) checked this item, 
with little variation according 
to the size of the city. The per- 
centage of administrators who 
considered financial reasons as 
the chief barrier to the develop- 
ment of adult education pro- 
grams is as follows: 

Cities 2,500- 5,000 ....49.4% 

Cities 5,001-10,000 ....51.1% 

Cities 10,001-25,000 ....46.3% 

Cities over 25,000 ...... 53.3% 

Considerable variation is to 
be noted when the replies of the 
administrators are shown by the 
states in which they reside. The 
percentage of administrators in 
each state who checked this item 
is as follows: 


New York ...... 29.3% 
New Jersey ..... 51.6% 
Pennsylvania ....59.5% 
Delaware 71.4% 
Maryland ....... 72.2% 


Under the heading of financial 
support the following six sub- 
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headings appeared in the ques- funds unavailable, federal funds 
tionnaire: local funds insuffi- insufficient, federal funds un- 
cient, local funds unavailable, available. One hundred eighty- 
state funds insufficient, state six said that local funds were 


TABLE III 
Barriers to the Development of an Adult Education Program 
(Shown by Size of Cities) 


Number of Administrators Checking Each 


2,500— 5,001- 10,001- Over 
Barriers 5,000 10,000 25,000 25,000 Total 


Finances 91 
Local funds insufficient 50 
Local funds unavailable 34 
State funds insufficient 24 
State funds unavailable 19 
Federal funds insufficient 19 
Federal funds unavailable an 

Lack of interest by adults 719 

School board limitations 37 

Adult education offered by 
other agencies 

Opposition of special interests 
in the community 


TABLE IV 
Barriers to the Development of an Adult Education Program 
(Shown by States) 


Number of Administrators Checking Each 
Barriers ; Md. N.J. N.Y. Pa. Total 


Finances 83 53 169 323 
Local funds insufficient 37 36 108 186 
Local funds unavailable 34 3 56 101 
State funds insufficient 19 17 63 106 
State funds unavailable 44 11 57 
Federal funds insufficient .... 13 17 38 70 
Federal funds unavailable ... 34 3 24 64 

Lack of interest by adults 65 78 138 292 

School board limitations 34 23 83 144 

Adult education offered by 
other agencies 35 55 141 

Opposition of special interests 
in the community 11 7 26 

35 23 76 


46 186 
12 5 101 : 
24 17 106 
13 12 57 
15 14 70 
15 10 64 
. 64 24 292 
34 15 144 
45 19 141 
| 9 6 26 
Number of respondents .......... 251 178 147 75 651 
Number of respondents ........ 7 18 161 181 284 651 
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insufficient, and 101 stated that 
local funds were unavailable 
for education for adults; 106 
checked “statefundsinsufficient”’, 
while 57 checked “state funds 
unavailable”; 70 claimed that 
federal funds were insufficient, 
and 64 that federal funds were 
unavailable. 


Provisions for State and Federal 
Financial Aid 


Since so many administrators 
indicated that state and federal 
funds were either insufficient or 
unavailable, it seems pertinent 
to mention here the various pro- 
visions for state and federal aid. 
Federal reimbursement is avail- 
able for adult classes in every 
state in the Union where the 
program is administered through 
the State Department of Public 
Instruction. This reimburse- 
ment, which is paid under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and the George-Barden Act, 
applies to certain types of voca- 
tional, industrial, home econom- 
ics, agricultural and distributive 
education activities. 

All the states in Region II 
make some provision for state 
financial aid for adult education, 
even though the conditions un- 


der which money is distributed 
vary from state to state. In New 
York state aid for adult educa- 
tion programs operated by the 
public schools is provided as 
follows: “To any district main- 
taining an approved adult edu- 
cation class, $2.50 for each class, 
multiplied by the number of pe- 
riods, such periods to be not less 
than 40 minutes each.’”! 

There is provision in the 
Pennsylvania School Code for 
reimbursement to school dis- 
tricts for extension activities. 
The reimbursement necessitates 
the payment of a minimum 
salary of $2.50 per teacher per 
hour. Reimbursement varies in 
school districts, ranging from 
about 26 cents on the dollar in 
Philadelphia to 95 cents on the 
dollar for the poorest school dis- 
trict. All reimbursement is based 
on the minimum salary of $2.50 
per hour.? 

New Jersey appropriated over 
a quarter of a million dollars of 
state aid for the education of 
out-of-school youths and adults 
in 1949-50, but only for the type 
of activities which are eligible 
for federal assistance as de- 
scribed above.® 

All districts in Delaware, 


‘State Education Law, article 73, section 3603 and 3603-a, subdivisions 2(e) 


and 2(f). 
Chief, Bureau of Adult Education. 


Information furnished in a letter to the author by R. J. Pulling, 


*Information furnished by Albert A. Owens, Director of School Extension, 


School District of Philadelphia. 


*Information furnished by William H. Wythes, Assistant, Division of Adult 
Education, Department of Education, State of New Jersey. 
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including Wilmington, receive 
state aid based on enrollment 
for all educational purposes. The 
local boards decide how this 
money should be spent. Although 
the legislature no longer ear- 
marks funds specifically for ad- 
ult education, last year the State 
Board of Education allocated the 
sum of $72,000 for the adminis- 
trative and instructional costs of 
programs for adults. 

In Maryland the State makes 
no contribution for adult educa- 
tion in Baltimore City, which 
has a well-developed program, 
but distributed $50,000 to the 
counties of Maryland in 1949-50, 
and has appropriated $75,000 
in state funds for this purpose 
in 1950-51.5 

In view of the above provi- 
sions, it is difficult to understand 
how 57 administrators could 
check “state funds—none avail- 
able’, or how 64 administrators 
could check “federal funds— 
none available” in listing ob- 
stacles to the development of 
programs. The provisions for 
state and federal aid may ex- 
clude financial assistance for the 
type of activity which certain 
administrators would like to 
promote, or the time lag in mak- 
ing the reimbursement to the 
local system may render the pro- 


vision impracticable. There is 
always the possibility, too, that 
administrators may not be fully 
acquainted with the existing 
provisions for state and federal 
aid. 


Lack of Interest 


Lack of interest on the part of 
adults was checked as an obsta- 
cle to the development of adult 
education programs by 292 of 
the 651 administrators (44.9%) 
who participated in the study. 
This is a rather widespread 
complaint, since it was made 
by approximately the same per- 
centage of administrators in 
each of the states in the region. 
However, there seems to be a 
relationship between this factor 
and the size of the school sys- 
tem; the smaller the city the 
greater the percentage of ad- 
ministrators who felt that the 
indifference of adults was a bar- 
rier. The size of the cities and 
the percentage of administrators 
checking this item follow: 

Cities 2,500~ 5,000 ....49.8% 

Cities 5,001-10,000 ....44.3% 


Cities 10,001-25,000 ....48.5% 
Cities over 25,000 32.0% 


School Board Limitations 


Over a fifth of the administra- 
tors checked “school board lim- 


‘Information furnished by Barbara Miller, Field Worker, Wilmington 


Public Schools. 


‘Information furnished by D. W. Zimmerman, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent in Finance and Research, Maryland State Department of Education. 
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itations” as a barrier. This item 
on the questionnaire was pur- 
posely left broad in scope so that 
an administrator could check it 
without seeming to be too criti- 
cal of his board. It was meant 
to include any restrictions which 
a school board might place on 
the development of a program 
for the education of adults. 
There are undoubtedly some 
school board members who are 
opposed to the spending of 
school funds to provide learning 
experiences for adults, while 
others may perhaps feel that 
such expenditures are unwar- 
ranted until the services offered 
pupils in the elementary and 
secondary schools can be im- 
proved. 


Adult Education Offered 
by Other Agencies 


The fact that adult education 
activities were sponsored by 
other agencies in the community 
was also checked by over a fifth 
of the administrators as an ob- 
stacle to the development of pro- 
grams by the public school sys- 
tem. Both the location of the 
city and its size seem to be re- 
lated to this factor. Fewer than 
15% of the respondents in the 
smallest cities (2,500 to 5,000) 
expressed this opinion, while 
30% of those in cities with a 
population of 10,001 to 25,000 
did so. When the replies are 
considered by states, it will be 


noted that this item was checked 
by not a single administrator in 
Maryland, by approximately 
20% of those in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and by 30% of 
the ones in New Jersey. Several 
administrators explained that 
their school systems were lo- 
cated near larger cities or uni- 
versities which provided exten- 
sive programs and the needs of 
the adults in their communities 
could therefore be met by these 
other agencies. 


Other Barriers 


Seventy-six of the 651 re- 
spondents checked “others” in 
the list of barriers contained in 
the questionnaire. Almost no 
one gave any explanation of 
what these “others” might be. 
Only 26 (approximately 4%) 
considered the “opposition of 
special interests in the commu- 
nity” as an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of a program. This 
would seem to be evidence that 
administrators believe that there 
is very little organized opposition 
to the spending of public moneys 
for the education of adults. 

The questionnaire did not in- 
clude lack of interest and leader- 
ship on the part of the superin- 
tendent and his assistants in the 
list of obstacles to the promotion 
of adult education activities, yet 
this is a possibility which ought 
not to be overlooked. Even 
though only 3.2% of the re- 
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spondents expressed opposition 
to the inclusion of education for 
adults in the public school sys- 
tem, most administrators are ex- 
ceedingly busy people. They 
probably place first things first, 
and for many of them adult 
education may perhaps be far 
down the list, especially in the 
smaller school systems where 
the superintendent has few, if 
any, administrative assistants 
and must himself be responsible 
for the development of the total 
school program. A former arti- 
cle in this series reported on 
such factors as (1) the number 
of school boards which have re- 
cently formulated a policy on 
adult education, (2) the portion 
of the budget allocated for adult 
education, (3) the membership 
of administrators in adult edu- 
cation associations or groups, 
and (4) the attendance by 
administrators at conventions 
which include as part of the pro- 
gram a discussion of some phase 
of adult education. If such fac- 
tors are any indication of the 
interest and leadership of ad- 


ministrators in furthering adult 
education activities, then it 
would seem that some adminis- 
trators are barriers to the de- 
velopment of the program. 


Summary 


While many administrators 
who participated in this study 
felt that they were offering a 
sufficient number of classes for 
adults, others expressed a need 
for more classes of all types. It 
seems reasonable to assume that 
other media of adult education 
are also needed. 

The chief barriers to the de- 
velopment of a program of adult 
education and the percentage of 
respondents who checked each 
are: 

Lack of financial support 

Lack of interest by adults 

School board limitations 


Adult education offered 
by other agencies 


49.6% 
44.9% 
22.1% 


21.7% 


The administrator himself— 
because of insufficient leadership 
or interest or time—should not 
be overlooked as a possible ob- 
stacle in the way of meeting the 
educational needs of adults. 
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OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Adult Educators to Launch 
New Association in May 


A new national association of 
adult educators will be organized 
at a three-day national assembly 
of professional and non-profes- 
sional workers in adult educa- 
tion to be held May 13-15 at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. The announcement 
of this long-awaited event was 
made on January 8 by Leland P. 
Bradford and Herbert C. Hun- 
saker, representing the National 
Organizing Committee formed 
last October to prepare for the 
new association’s founding. 

The new association will bring 
together the memberships of the 
American Association for Adult 
Education and the Department 
of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association 
and many adult educators not 
affiliated with either organiza- 
tion. 

The Organizing Committee is 
developing plans that will enable 
the new association to launch, 
at the time of its formation, a 
program of professional services 
to adult educators. These plans 
include the rapid development of 
consultation and field services, 
advanced in-service education 
and a program of professional 
publication. Through these and 
other activities the new associa- 


tion will give special attention 
to the evaluation of adult educa- 
tion programs, the development 
of needed research, the improve- 
ment of materials of instruction 
and the improvement of the pre- 
and in-service preparation of 
adult educators. 

Special attention is being given 
to ways of keeping the organi- 
zation’s activities geared to the 
changing needs of the social 
scene and the emerging profes- 
sional needs of its membership. 

Because adult educators work 
on all educational levels and in 
public and private institutional 
settings, the Organizing Com- 
mittee is attempting to establish 
close relationships between the 
new association and major na- 
tional organizations represent- 
ing different educational levels 
and types of institutions. In ad- 
dition, the new association will 
attempt to serve and work with 
organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with special areas of ad- 
ult education and with centers 
of higher education active in the 
professional preparation of adult 
educators. 

While arranging for the for- 
mation of the new association in 
May, the Organizing Committee 
is working with West Coast 
adult educators on plans for the 
new organization’s first national 
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conference, which is scheduled 
to be held in Los Angeles, Octo- 
ber 22-25. 

Responsibility for over-all 
planning for the formation of 
the new association lies with the 
following committee: 

L. H. Adolfson, director, 
University Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin; Leland 
P. Bradford, director, Division 
of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association ; 
Edward Brice, president, 


National Conference on Adult 
Education and the Negro; Glen 
Burch, executive director, Film 
Council of America; Sophie 
V. Cheskie, director of adult 
education, Board of Education, 
Highland Park, Mich.; Eleanor 


G. Coit, director, American 
Labor Education Service; John 
M. Cory, executive secretary, 
American Library Association ; 
Thelma A. Dreis, administrative 
officer, Nutrition Programs 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture; Paul H. Durrie, director 
of adult education, Des Moines 
Public Schools; Fred K. Eshle- 
man, director, Department of 
Adult Education, Dearborn 
Public Schools; Herbert M. 
Hamlin, professor of agricultural 
education, University of Illinois; 
Andrew Hendrickson, professor 
of adult education, Ohio State 
University ; 

Herbert C. Hunsaker, acting 
director, American Association 


for Adult Education; Homer 
Kempfer, specialist, General 
Adult and Post-High School 
Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency; Mal- 
colm S. Knowles, executive sec- 
retary, Central YMCA, Chicago; 
Robert A. Luke, assistant direc- 
tor, Division of Adult Education 
Service, National Education 
Association; Ralph McCallister, 
director of program, Chautauqua 
Institution; Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky, director of extra-mural 
services, University of Michigan ; 
Jean Carter Ogden, Extension 
Division, University of Virginia ; 
Everett C. Preston, director, 
Division of Adult Education, 
State Department of Education, 
New Jersey; Robert E. Sharer, 
chief, Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public 
Instruction, East Lansing, Mich. ; 
Paul H. Sheats, associate direc- 
tor, University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California; 
Robertson Sillars, assistant 
director, American Association 
for Adult Education; Ralph B. 
Spence, director, School of 
Advanced Studies, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; 
Herbert Thelen, Department of 
Education, University of Chi- 
cago; Thomas A. Van Sant, di- 
rector of adult education, Board 
of Education, Baltimore; M. L. 
Wilson, director, Extension 
Work, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture; Shepherd Witman, 
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director, Council on World 
Affairs, Cleveland; William R. 
Wood, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Arnold 
Zopf, director of adult education, 
St. Louis. 


Clinic on Adult Education 
and Civil Defense 


One of the several clinics con- 
ducted at the 1950 annual con- 
ference of the Department of 
Adult Education last October 
was devoted to the role of adult 
education in the civil defense 
program. The clinic group saw 
the services of adult educators 
needed for three types of activ- 
ity: training for disaster de- 


fense; putting meaning into the 
routine activities of disaster de- 
fense by helping participants to 
understand the importance of 
their individual roles; and 
strengthening democratic proc- 
esses in public affairs, including 
economic, political and interna- 
tional areas of activity. 

The full report of this clinic’s 
analysis of the problems and 
its recommendations is part of 
a recent publication, Increasing 
Our Competence as Adult Edu- 
cators: Report and Proceedings 
of the 1950 Annual Conference, 
Department of Adult Education, 
NEA. This publication may be 
obtained for 50¢ a copy from the 
Department of Adult Education. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


DISCUSSION IN HUMAN AFFAIRS, 
by James H. McBurney and 
Kenneth G. Hance. New York: 
Harper and Bros. 1950. $3.00. 


CREATIVE POWER THROUGH GROUP 
DISCUSSION, by Thomas Fan- 
sler. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. $3.00. 


Discussion in Human Affairs 


This revision of the widely 
used Principles and Methods of 
Discussion (Harper: 1939) rep- 
resents a clear step forward in 
the development of the theory 
and practice of discussion in 


human relations. The authors 
aim “... to predispose and equip 
... men and women to deal with 
personal and social problems ra- 
tionally and humanely.” 

Four sections form the struc- 
ture of the book: An Introduc- 
tion To Discussion; The Logical 
Bases of Discussion; The Man- 
agement of Discussion; and 
Types of Discussion. 

The introduction defines dis- 
cussion as “...the cooperative 
deliberation of problems by per- 
sons thinking and conversing to- 
gether in face-to-face or coact- 
ing groups under the direction 
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of a leader for the purpose of 
understanding and action.” 

A particularly interesting and 
provocative analysis of the place 
of discussion in democratic de- 
cision-making is outlined. The 
peculiar place of discussion is 
related to persuasion, debate, 
propaganda, force, and the so- 
cial-action context of the society 
in which we live. 

As in the previous book, there 
is considerable emphasis on the 
problem-solving and formal logic 
systems that have application to 
reasoning in discussion. While 
the authors appear to place this 
material in the context of dis- 
cussion, it is sometimes difficult 
to see how these logical methods 
may be developed in the give 
and take of informal discussion. 
In spite of this, however, one is 
disposed to agree with the au- 
thors that an extensive analysis 
and study of the logic of prob- 
lem-solving is essential to pro- 
ductive group decisions. 

The section on the Manage- 
ment of Discussion is signifi- 
cantly improved over the mate- 
rial of the previous text. We 
are still confused, however, by 
the authors’ description of prob- 
lems for discussion. They appar- 
ently avoid a concrete analysis 
of how problems are formed and 
arise within the discussion it- 
self. One feels that the writers 
expect discussion problems to be 
tossed, fully developed, into the 


group. Such is not the case ex- 
cept in the more formal discus- 
sion atmosphere. For this more 
formal situation, however, the 
criteria developed are excellent 
and helpful. 

The chapters on participation 
are quite informative in regard 
to attitudes and pre-meeting 
analysis of the discussion 
problem. Here again, one is 
impressed with the somewhat 
formal approach to discussion. 
More emphasis on the underly- 
ing psychology of participation 
would have added balance to the 
logical aspects of discussion 
which are so thoroughly handled 
in the text. 

The chapters on leadership de- 
scribe well some of the functions 
of discussion leaders and man- 
agers. One of the outstanding 
additions to the book in this 
respect is the chapter entitled 
“Interpersonal Relations in Dis- 
cussion”. Most of the chapter 
consists of case studies of types 
of discussion participants and 
methods of dealing with them 
effectively. One recognizes with 
some enjoyment the characteri- 
zations of Mr. Milquetoast, Mr. 
Wordy, Mr. Tycoon, Mr. Suspi- 
cious, and others. 

The fourth section of the book 
concerns types of discussion in 
learning groups, policy deter- 
mining groups, coacting groups, 
and in speech education. Defi- 
nitions and descriptions of the 
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panel, forum, symposium, dia- 
logue, and combinations of these 
are precise and clear. One gets 
the feeling, however, that the 
distinctions between coacting, 
policy determining, and learning 
groups are somewhat arbitrary 
because these may be viewed as 
processes through which many 
groups proceed in the extended 
action of deliberative discussion. 

On the whole, this revision is 
much clearer, more understand- 
able and practical than the ear- 
lier text. It is without doubt a 
valuable addition to the many 
contributions of the field of 
speech to the study and practice 
of small group discussion. Its 
greatest contribution is to the 
logical basis of good discussion 
thinking. An excellent bibliog- 
raphy is included in the appen- 
dix. 


Creative Power through Group 
Discussion 


When the experience, ideas, 
and statements of group mem- 
bers are necessary to developing 
and accepting a policy or plan 
of action, then discussion is the 
best method of making decisions. 
The author of Discussion Meth- 
ods for Adult Groups has built 
an interesting and readable 
manual around this thesis. 

Considerable emphasis is 
placed on the personal factors 
necessary to effective group dis- 
cussion. Problems in listening, 


setting goals, focusing attention, 
interpersonal relations, personal 
adjustment to the discussion 
situation, and the like are dealt 
with throughout the book. 

One finds considerable prac- 
tical personal psychology in the 
chapters entitled “Be Yourself’, 
“Your Effect on the Group”, 
“The Effect of the Group on 
You”, and “Role Playing’. In 
all these chapters the author 
draws from his wide experience 
to identify and suggest the more 
profitable attitudes and methods 
of cooperation and interaction 
in discussion. 

A strong attack on the use of 
persuasion in discussion in one 
of the later chapters suggests 
that the author is convinced of 
the necessity for cooperative be- 
havior and is aware of the mis- 
use of the discussion method in 
many conferences. 

His analysis of conflict in dis- 
cussion is built on the appar- 
ently sound psychological basis 
of differences in our experiences, 
in reporting what we see, and in 
our opinions. From these natural 
differences we are led to see con- 
flict or differences as a challenge 
to our ideas. Insofar as this 
challenge does not become hostile 
and personal, it is seen as a 
helpful motivation to discussion. 

Fansler does not fail to note 
the signs of hostility that may 
arise in the discussion group. 
His emphasis is on the desirabil- 
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ity of conflict in ideas but the 
danger of conflict among per- 
sons. Here we may become con- 
fused unless we are able to re- 
tain the objectivity necessary to 
keep from associating ourselves 
personally with our own ideas. 
Fansler anticipates this feeling 
by suggesting that all ideas pro- 
duced in a discussion are group 
ideas. The recognition and mem- 
ory of that fact, he claims, are 
essential to good discussion. 
This, of course, requires con- 
siderable faith and strength of 
personality. It is, indeed, an 
ideal personality who can so 
conduct himself in a wide open 
discussion. 

The book as a whole is divided 
into four major sections. Part 
one deals with “How to Be a 
Good Group Member”; part two 
is concerned with “How People 
Behave in a Group”; part three 
discusses ‘Cooperative Thinking 
to Solve Your Problems’; and 
part four deals with “When You 
Have to Lead Discussion’”’. 

In general, this book places a 
greater emphasis on the psy- 
chology of group discussion than 
does Discussion in Human Af- 
fairs. One would like to see as 
good a job as this done with the 
logical factors of discussion in 
the same easy and readable 
manner. This would round out 
a very effective manual. We 
cannot avoid careful study of 
the logical factors. Fansler in- 


cludes mention and some analy- 
sis of these factors, but his ap- 
proach there is less complete 
than in the other areas. 

This book, in combination with 
Discussion in Human Affairs 
and Utterback’s Group Thinking 
and Conference Leadership (re- 
viewed in the Adult Education 
Journal last July), provides 
adult educators with excellent 
material on the discussion 
method. 

JOHN KELTNER 

CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL DISCUSSION 


FOUNDATION, SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


HANDBOOK OF GROUP DISCUSSION, 
by Russell H. Wagner and 
Carroll C. Arnold. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. 
$3.75. 


During these busy days when 
“group dynamics” is spreading, 
as Stuart Chase remarks, like a 
prairie fire across. the United 
States, and when psychologists, 
sociologists and even psychia- 
trists are becoming “discussion- 
conscious”, too many of us do 
not take time to study the con- 
tributions of others who, for 
many years, have recognized the 
vital relationship of discussion 
to democracy and have been 
actively engaged in substantial 
training programs to improve 
the processes of group delibera- 
tion. 

One such group consists of 
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the nation’s teachers of speech, 
who have been working steadily 
in this area for some 14 years, 
primarily with college and high 
school students. The first text- 
book emanating from the speech 
profession appeared in 1936— 
Principles and Methods of Dis- 
cussion by James H. McBurney 
and Kenneth G. Hance. Others 
followed. Wagner and Arnold 
now provide us with the most 
recent volume in this tradition. 
Built upon the solid foundations 
of practical teaching experience 
with skills courses in discussion, 
this book will have its primary 
usefulness as a text for such 
courses. However, it is written 
with a broader audience in mind 
and should be helpful to adult 
educators who are concerned 
with the techniques of group 
discussion. 

Those who are already famil- 
iar with the earlier books writ- 
ten by speech teachers will find 
little by way of new ideas or 
approach in Wagner and Arnold. 
At times the authors adhere al- 
most slavishly to the “tried and 
true” pattern. The book’s chief 
claim to attention seems to lie 
in the clarity, conciseness and 
aptness of illustration with 
which the traditional ideas are 
refurbished. The chapter which 


deals with the use of evidence 
and reasoning in discussion is a 
good case in point. 

In general, Wagner and Arnold 
do an excellent job of remaining 
properly cautious about absolute 
rules or axioms of discussion. 
One dogmatic principle, how- 
ever, did catch this reader’s eye: 

“The listener is always 
right. If those to whom you 
talk fail to understand you, 
the fault is yours, not theirs. 

If you wish to communicate 

with others, you must do so 

on their terms.” 
Interesting, if true. Let’s think 
about this one a little more! 

The most serious limitation on 
the usefulness of this Handbook 
of Group Discussion is its fail- 
ure to deal competently with the 
psychological factors in discus- 
sion.. The authors reveal no 
awareness whatsoever of the 
research in social psychology 
which has flourished since the 
war. One does not have to agree 
with all that the popular mind 
associates with “group dynam- 
ics” to realize that certain in- 
sights from that field can no 
longer be blithely ignored by 
those who would write about 
discussion. 


FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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A NEW SERIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


A new book—the first book in this 
modern series of class texts ro adult 
education. It is intended for first- 
year students, beginners, and semi- 
literate adults who wish to learn Eng- 
lish for daily needs. 


By A, W. CASS 


YOUR FAMILY 

AND YOUR JOB. 

This book is intended for literate be- 
ginners or intermediates in evening 
schools and afternoon classes. It is 
geared to the needs, interests, and abili- 
ties of adults with short stories of every- 
day happenings and many exercises. 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld $.50 
An excellent class text in adult education for those wishing to 
learn how to write all types of business and social letters, and 
how to fill out common forms such as checks, postal money orders, 
receipts, telegrams, etc. 

Order now or send for complete Catalog AEJ 


NOBLE & eeu Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


ABOUT OUR COVER 


The cover design of ADULT EDUCATION has aroused some com- 
ment, mostly favorable. It is the work of Carlos Sierra Franco of 
the National Education Association’s Art Department. 


The type used for the title, date, and publication identification 
of ADULT EDUCATION is known as “Alphabet 26”. In “Alphabet 26” 
only one symbol for each of the 26 characters of the alphabet is 
used. 


Ordinarily, 19 characters of the alphabet are represented in 
upper- and lower-case by symbols quite unlike in appearance. The 
other seven characters are similar in both upper- and lower-case 
design. “Alphabet 26” is based on the precedent of these seven 
letters as well as the logic that a symbol, to be efficient, should be 
constant. The creator of “Alphabet 26” is Bradbury Thompson. 
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NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


The National Training Laboratory in Group Development will 
open its fifth summer season at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, 
with two three-week sessions instead of the usual one. The first 
will be from June 17 to July 6 and the second from July 15 to 
August 8. This decision has been made in an attempt to meet 
ever-increasing demand for the kind of training the Laboratory is 
developing without losing the benefit of the small group. 

Approximately 80 applicants will be accepted for each of the 
two sessions. Persons involved in problems of working with groups 
in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity in any field are 
eligible to apply. Criteria for selection will include occupation and 
geographic area, as no one group is admitted in disproportionate 
numbers. Potential usefulness of the training to the trainee is also 
an important factor. 

The purpose of the training program is to sensitize trainees 
to the existence and nature of the dynamic forces operating in the 
small group. This is organized so that each trainee group of 15-20 
persons is enabled to use its own experience as a laboratory example 
of group development. Group skills of analysis and leadership are 
practised through the use of role-playing and observer techniques. 
Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the consultant and 
the trainer in human relations skills. There is also opportunity to 
explore the role of the group in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. i 

The Laboratory provides a unique opportunity for data col- 
lection for long-range research projects in group behavior. Labo- 
ratory trainees are therefore asked to participate with research 
workers in carrying through these projects. The use of research 
tools which are within the range of the Laboratory training pro- 
gram are incorporated in the curriculum. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the NEA and the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan, with the co-operation of the Univer- 
sities of Chicago, Illinois, California, Ohio State, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Its year-round research and consultation pro- 
gram is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

For further information, write to the NTLGD at 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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